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Presentation 



Findings yielded by a growing number of research studies, facilitate a more accurate analysis of the 
educational reality of the region, the problems afflicting it, their magnitude, causes and repercus- 
sions, and point to the definition of effective counter strategies. These findings become essential 
referents not only for decision-makers in the field of education, but for all social actors who partake 
of the development processes of every country. 

These re search findings are extremely opportune, particularly in the face of the new demands being 
borne by education. The mandate that calls for contributing to a more equitable economic growth 
- since failed efforts to contain poverty and provide more job opportunities have widen the gap - has 
turned education not only into a key development strategy, but additionally into the basic instrument 
to address these demands. This explains current concern in terms of the quality of education being 
imparted and how it is reflected in high rates of repetition and low academic achievement. 

The consensus that the limited development attained by some countries is due to a lack of up-dated 
educational systems, calls for political decisions that meet these demands head on. The globalization 
of international relations and the swiftly changing technologies, make the improvement of educa- 
tional systems a matter of extreme urgency, while it paves the way for stable and democratic 
agreements that enlist the participation of all social actors. This is why the Major Project of 
Education must make systematic use of research findings, and the reason the present issue contains 
a selected sample thereof 

Ernesto Schiefelbein, utilizes recent studies to describe the state of education in the region, identify 
key problems and possible causes. Along with an analysis of the need to complement political, social 
and economic progress with a labour force capable of growing, improving, and adapting itself to a 
changing environment, the article suggests priorities and strategies designed to enhance the quality 
and efficiency of education in Latin America and the Caribbean. 

Uruguay's ECLAC, cautions about the critical knowledge deficiencies exhibited by second cycle 
Secondary Education students in this country. The study reveals that either the educational 
programme is not being followed by teachers as intended or that they are facing obstacles that 
prevent its practical implementation. 

For his part, Emilio Rojas establishes that parental education constitutes a significant variable in 
children *s education, and that the model used in Guatemala to quantify this relationship, contributes 
to an analysis of other regional realities. 

Ali Hamadache discusses the existing relationship between formal and informal teacher training. 
The author explores major questions such as: is it possible to design common objectives for the 
training of primary school teachers, and adult-illiterate .and post- illiterate instructors? Does 
informal education need a special category of teachers or can primary school teachers be trained 
to impart these programmes? Is the multi-purpose teacher conceivable or desirable? 

Open and distance learning has experienced a tremendous boost at all levels -from primary to higher 
education - thanks to the new communications technology. UNESCO *s Higher Education Division 
in its section on educational innovations and research includes a conceptual review of the topic, 
reports on major global and regional needs, identifies strategies and problem areas, and recom- 
mends international cooperation schemes in this field. 

Background information on the next conference of Ministers of Education of Latin America and the 
Caribbean, is contained along with a list of OREALC publications. 
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EDUCATION REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN: AN AGENDA FOR ACTION 



Ernesto Schiefelbein^ 

Since the 1960s, remarkable progress has been made in LAC in expanding access 
to education and increasing the number of days attended per year, but nothing 
changed in most classroom processes. In spite of governments* efforts, the majority 
of public schools have not been able to deliver adequate education on a sustained 
basis, and there is low research productivity in most Latin American Universities. 
However, there are many successful projects which suggest that effective reforms 
in quality can be implemented. 

Basic inputs are a required condition for learning, but not the only requirement. 
Without basic inputs, little learning may happen, but basic inputs do not 
necessarily generate expected achievement levels. In addition to those basic 
inputs, teachers* classroom activities are the key condition, followed by the amount 
of time students are allowed to learn, materials for students to carry out their work 
(paper, pencils, learning guides, textbooks, and even computers) and, of course, 
buildings. 

A reform process should be based on national consensus, therefore, it will be 
different in each country. Three types of reform need to be discussed during the 
process of reaching a social consensus: positive discrimination in favor of 
deprived students; use of alternatives to the frontal model, at least during part of 
the class time; and strengthening a tradition of empirical research. Twelve 
interrelated strategies, which may be especially relevant in most LAC countries 
(even though the strategies should be tailored to each specific reality) are 
discussed in the paper. 



Latin American and Caribbean (LAC) coun- 
tries now undergoing rapid economic growth 
are demanding better trained human resources. 
Although these demands are not yet being met, 
there is relevant evidence to trace the causes 
of the delay and to suggest an effective agenda 



* Ernesto Schiefelbein. OREALC Director. 

Paper prepared for the World Bank’s Annual Bank 
Conference on Development in Latin America and the 
Caribbean (ABCD-LAC) in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil on 
June 12 and 13, 1995. The findings, interpretations, 
and conclusions expressed in this paper are entirely 
those of the author. They do not necessarily represent 
the views of UNESCO or the World Bank, its Execu- 



for action. However, the agenda should be tai- 
lored to the social consensus reached in each 
country on the amount of financial effort and 
the specific educational strategies. 

The first section of this paper analyzes the 
need to complement the success of economic, 

tive Directors, or the countries they represent. 
Comments from Kin Bing Wu, Donald Winkler, 
Eduardo Velez, Juan Prawda, Juan Carlos Tedesco, 
Joseph Ramos, John Durston, Richard Pelczar, Ricardo 
Carciofi, Hans Fritzche, Ana Maria Corvalan, Carmen 
Luz Latorre, Pablo Gonzalez, Rolando Sanchez, Juan 
Casassus, Jos6 Rivero, David Silva and Miguel Nunez, 
and editing from Andrea Cirillo truly improved earlier 
versions of the paper. 
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social and political areas with a labor force 
able to adapt, grow and improve. Such labor 
force requires an improvement in education. 
The second section describes the state of edu- 
cation in the LAC region and the key educa- 
tional problems. In the third section, several 
causes for poor educational performance are 
discussed and priorities are proposed. The 
fourth section suggests a substantive set of 
strategies to improve educational quality and 
efficiency in LAC countries. 

Development, trends, demands and 
challenges 

A new development model has helped several 
LAC countries to experience rapid economic 
growth, but further gro.wth now depends on 
better trained human resources (acknowledg- 
ing that exogenous factors like sudden devalu- 
ations of big countries are beyond the analysis 
of an educator). The new model is based on 
opening national economies to international 
competition, internationally financed invest- 
ments, macroeconomic equilibria, deregulation 
of economies and labor markets, technological 
transfers (innovation) and, eventually, demo- 
cratic governance and reduced inequality 
(ECLAC-UNESCO, 1992; World Bank, 1993; 
Birdsall et al, 1994). This model of develop- 
ment has taken economic activity to new lev- 
els of growth, competitiveness, and adaptabil- 
ity to change and uncertainty, but it has also 
brought new demands. There is a need to com- 
plement economic, social and political success 
with a labor force able to adapt, grow and im- 
prove and a need to improve equity and to 
reduce poverty. Free trade zones and ongoing 
pressures for economic integration with highly 
developed countries make these needs a prior- 
ity for less developed partners constrained by 
low labor productivity levels (Table 1). 

In the 1990s, many countries in LAC have 
put behind them a decade of economic crisis 
and even longer periods of import substitu- 
tion, budget deficits, inflation and authoritar- 
ian rule and want to increase their ability to 
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Table 1 

LABOR. PRODUCTIVITY COMPARISON 
(Index U.S. =r 100, 1992) 



Country 


Steel 


Proc- 

essed 

food 


Retail 

banking 


Telecorrf 


Argentina 


30 


52 


19 


55 


Brazil 


44 


29 


31 


89 


Colombia 


15 


36 


30 


101 


Mexico 


32 


27 


28 


67 


Venezuela 


29 


29 


25 


85 


Latin American 
average‘s 


37 


34 


29 


80 



Source: McKinsey, 1994. 

® Total factor productivity shown for telecommunica- 
tions, unadjusted for quality difference. 

^ Weighted by employment. 



grow and to curb poverty (Burki and Edwards, 
1995). With an annual economic growth rate 
of about 3.2% LAC is now the second fastest 
growing region in the world. But more open 
economies put local business in competition 
with societies and firms who have a long stand- 
ing tradition in human resource development 
and are based in countries with a much richer 
supply of people at allTevels (Coles, 1994). 
Private sector managers are trying to get an 
internationally competitive labor force, able to 
adapt to a continuous technological change 
rather than to master specific skills; to lifelong 
absorption of new information, methods and 
ideas; and to organize new functions and tasks. 
But productivity is still low (Table 2). At the 
same time, political parties and citizens are 
putting pressure on governments and congress- 
men to obtain the information and education 
levels required to participate in this new social 
context, to curb drug, AIDS, and environmen- 
tal problems, and to raise access to peace, civic 
commitment and solidarity (Rores and Varela, 
1994; Mayor, 1994; Augier, 1994; BID et a/, 
1995). All sectors -which in the past had quite 
different views on the role of education- now 
agree that the quality of education must be 
improved (UNESCO, 1990). 
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Table 2 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY EVOLUTION 
(Index US. = 100) 



Country 






Steel 


Processed food 






Telecom 


1985 


1989 


1993 . 


1987 


1992 


1985 


1989 


1993 


Argentina 


25 


28 


37 


54 


52 


39 


32,0 


66 


Brazil 


44 


38 


49 


23’ 


26 


48 


51,0 


58 


Colombia 


12 


12 


15 


35 


36 


57 


58,0 


73 


Mexico 


26 


21 


37 


24 


27 


58 


58,0 


72 


Venezuela 


. 34 


25 


29 


32 


29 


58 


56,0 


52 



Source; McKinsey, 1994. 

Note: During the period analyzed the U.S. industries increased their labor productivity as follow: Steel: 42% 

(1985-1989) and 27% (1989-1993); Telecommunications: 19% (1985-1989) and 28% (1989-1993). 



Demands for better quality and distribution 
of education in the LAC region are also sup- 
ported by the role of education in influencing 
successful economic changes made in East 
Asia; recent research on the multiple impacts 
of education; and international comparisons of 
educational achievement. The recent experi- 
ence of East Asia shows that better education 
and reduced inequality contributed to economic 
growth, and how, in turn, economic growth 
contributed to investment in education (Birdsall 
et aly 1994). Education in LAC is growing at a 
slower rate than in East Asia (Londono, 1995). 
The World Competitiveness Report also 
showed that the weakest aspects of LAC coun- 
tries are related to their human resources 
(World Economic Forum, 1994). The growth 
rate over the 1960-1985 period in 98 countries 
is directly related to the initial human capital 
(Barro, 1991). Highly skilled labor and new 
knowledge has been related to productivity 
growth in OECD countries (McMahon, 1984). 
Other pieces of research have shown that edu- 
cation, especially basic education, contributes 
to growth by increasing the productivity of 
labor, by improving health, by reducing fertil- 
ity, and by equipping people to participate fully 
in the economy and in society (Lockheed and 
Verspoor, 1991). For example, girls’ educa- 
tion is associated to raising the age of mar- 
riage, use of contraceptives, and use of health 
care systems, thus reducing the time of sick 
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care, or vision and hearing impairments. Fur- 
thermore, social rates of return to each educa- 
tional level are higher than market interest rates 
throughout the LAC region (Psacharopoulos, 
1993; Birdsall, 1995). In addition, education 
contributes to reinforcing democratic institu- 
tions (or tradition), to building national eco- 
nomic capacity, and to promoting fair govern- 
ance. All of which are increasingly recognized 
as key elements in the effective implementa- 
tion of sound economic and social policies. 
Finally, international comparisons of educa- 
tional achievement suggest that the quality of 
education in the LAC region must be raised 
quickly (Table 3). For example, nearly 90% of 
the students in Finland performs at a higher 
level than the highest scoring 10% of students 
in Venezuela (Schleicher and Yip, 1994). 

There is agreement that the possibility of sus- 
tained economic growth is associated to the rate 
of accumulation of new knowledge and the pace 
of technological change and, therefore, to more 
frequent job changes (within the firm or moving 
to other firms) during one’s life (World Bank 
1994a; 1994b). Successful private firms continu- 
ally learn and adapt through the effort of “all” 
the workers (Montero, 1995). This context has 
three important implications for education: fu- 
ture workers should be able to readily acquire 
new skills, which increase the importance of 
basic competencies learned in primary and sec- 
ondary schools; continue expanding the stock of 
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Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT SCORES IN READING. POPULATION A 
(9-year$ old level) 



Country 


Mean St 
score 


andard 

error 








Percentile points of the distribution 


5% 


10% 


25% 


50% 


75% 


90% 


95% 


Belgium (French) 


507.7 


3.3 


■366 


393 


446 


503 


562 


612 


638 


Canada 


499.0 


3.4 


355 


390 


441 


499 


560 


610 


631 


Cyprus 


479.8 


3.3 


341 


369 


417 


480 


539 


585 


620 


Denmark 


472.3, • 


3.9 


256 


312 


383 


479 


560 


613 


641 


Finland 


577.4 


3.4 


436 


470 


524 


578 


627 


677 


695 


France 


534.0 


4.3 


409 


436 


475 


530 


583 


631 


663 


Germany (ft FRG) 


502.6 


3.2 


357 


387 


437 


489 


556 


613 


645 


Germany (ft GDR) 


498.0 


4.7 


350 


380 


433 


483 


549 


609 


643 


Greece 


506.1 


3.8 


370 


402 


448 


507 


559 


607 


643 


Hong Kong 


513.0 


4.1 


395 


421 


464 


522 


571 


614 


637 


Hungary 


499.7 


3.7 


361 


387 


441 


500 


561 


611 


634 


Iceland 


521.0 


0.1 


344 


390 


456 


525 


580 


627 


650 


Indonesia 


381.3 


3.2 


293 


311 


338 


375 


422 


474 


508 


Ireland 


510.2 


4.0 


360 


396 


447 


506 


564 


614 


642 


Italy 


533.7 


4.5 


374 


413 


471 


533 


587 


634 


667 


Netherlands 


483.2 


3.9 


351 


379 


425 


478 


536 


582 


612 


New Zealand 


532.2 


3.5 


367 


406 


469 


537 


594 


644 


675 


Norway 


527.6 


2.9 


339 


388 


460 


■536 


590 


638 


665 


Portugal 


475,3 


4.1 


348 


376 


426 


479 


529 


578 • 


606 


Singapore 


•517.1 


3.1 


376 


404 


455 


511 


564 


611 


638 


Slovenia 


498.1 


2.7 


361 


389, 


436 


500 


562 


613 


641 


Spain 


504.3 


2.9 


366 


396 


448 


507 


566 


615 


643 


Sweden 


544.8 


3.3 


354 


402 


479 


550 


610 


660 


698 


Switzerland 


512.4 


3.0 


360 


390 


441 


507 


569 


626 


655 


Trinidad and Tobago 


445.5 


3.8 


313 


336 


383 


440 


■507 


568 


598 


United States 


552.8 


3.0 


410 


441 


484 


551 


602 


653 


679 


Venezuela 


369.3 


4.0 


218 


275 


331 


375 


422 


469 


495 



Source: Scheicher. Andreas and Yip. Jean. “Indicators of between-school differences in reading achievement" lEA 
New Jersey, May 1994, 



knowledge, largely the role of higher and gradu- 
ate education; and retraining opportunities must 
be available throughout one’s working life 
(World Bank 1994a; 1994b). The basic compe- 
tencies are language, mathematics and, increas- 
ingly, communication skills, but also the devel- 
opment of attitudes necessary for responsibility, 
creativity, and team work in the work place 
(Kamii et al, 1994). Further education and train- 
ing then consists of acquiring the ability to ap- 
ply principles of logic or scientific thinking, to 
define problems, collect data, establish facts, and 
draw valid conclusions. 

New management styles are also demanding 
changes in school teaching and learning proc- 
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esses. Priority attention to client demands, in- 
teractive learning, systematic use of conversa- 
tion for closing business or work deals, confi- 
dence in on-time arrival of inputs of standard 
quality, law abiding, and fulfilling commit- 
ments also require new and innovative educa- 
tion (Montero, 1995). 

In a region where more than half of the popu- 
lation is not able to effectively communicate 
in writing -the lower half of the socioeconomic 
distribution is functionally illiterate- these eco- 
nomic and political changes present an unprec- 
edented challenge to educational systems. This 
challenge involves a change in the culture, 
mainly attitudes, of the population and its lead- 
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ers (Coles, 1994) and is linked to the larger 
income inequality that should be included in 
the analysis of problems and in the design of 
strategies. Few educational systems are 
equipped for their new missions. Thus, reform- 
ing the LAC educational system is critical to 
realizing the opportunities that the 21st cen- 
tury is now opening to the region (ECLAC- 
UNESCO, 1992). Governments have given 
strong verbal commitments to educational re- 
forms and increased human capital investment. 
Now is the time to implement effective re- 
forms. 

The state of education in LAC 

Since the 1960s, remarkable progress has been 
made in LAC countries in expanding access to 
education and increasing the number of days 
attended per year, but nothing changed in most 
classroom processes. The majority of public 
schools have not been able to deliver adequate 
education on a sustained basis and in Latin 
American universities research productivity is 
low. However, there are many successful 
projects which suggest that effective reforms 
can be implemented. 

More children than ever attend the educa- 
tional system, and access to basic education is 
almost universal (Table 4). Primary school ac- 
cess jumped from 60% in the early 1960s to 
more than 90% in the 1990s (Table 4 shows 
that the average enrollment of the 6-11 age 
group is 87.3%, but enrollment at the age of 9 
is close to 95%). Students attend, on average, 
more than six years of schooling, even though 
students pass only four grades. Income inequal- 
ity has not been a constraint for enrolling in 
primary education, but for reaching minimal 
levels of learning and continuing into second- 
ary education. Secondary education enrollment 
is now equivalent to over two thirds of the 
related age group population (UNESCO, 1995). 
Between 1960 and 1990, higher education 
enrollment ratios increased from 6 to 25% in 
LAC. Several countries established a compre- 
hensive structure for advanced training, how- 



ever, the actual research produced by universi- 
ties has had very little impact on the econo- 
mies (World Bank, 1994a). 

Primary and secondary education 

In spite of the expansion of student enrollments 
and multiple reform attempts, the quality and 
relevance of the education that students receive 
are inadequate in most countries of the region 
(Schiefelbein and Tedesco, 1995). In addition 
to lineal expansion (more of the same), coun- 
tries have enacted curricular reforms and con- 
stitutional provisions for minimum budgets or 
free education; launched educational radio and 
TV programs and adult literacy campaigns; 
organized nuclear grouping of schools; given 
grants to projects prepared by the school staff; 
tried bilingual education and mainstreaming; 
integrated schools and created comprehensive 
secondary schools; trained teachers on-the-job; 
decentralized decisions and changed adminis- 
trative structures; and more recently launched 
testing programs (Oliveira, 1989). However, 
testing programs have shown that the average 
student is learning roughly half of the expected 
levels (achieved by students in private schools) 
and that only half of the fourth grade students 
are able to understand what they read (Chile, 
1995; Argentina, 1994). Even the elite private 
schools only perform close to the average of 
developed countries (Luna and Wolfe, 1993; 
Wolff a/, 1993). International comparisons 
carried out by lEA show that cognitive achieve- 
ment in Trinidad and Tobago and Venezuela - 
that are representative of the best systems in 
the LAC region (Arancibia and Rosas, 1 994)- 
is closer to the levels of Africa than East Asia 
(Table 5), and that there are serious equity 
problems (Schleicher and Yip, 1994). Even in 
the case of Chile, that has improved most in- 
puts and effectively implemented structural re- 
forms, achievement scores remained constant 
in the 1982-1990 period for each socioeco- 
nomic group (Table 7) and the lowest 5% of 
schools has not improved their student achieve- 
ment in the 1982-1994 period. Conclusions 
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Table 4 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN: ESTIMATED ENROLMENT AND ENROLMENT RATES 



Level 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 




Average annual increase (%) 


60-70 


70-80 


80-85 


85-90 


90-92 


Pre-school 






















Number of pupils 


983 


1 728 


4 739 


10 663 


11 244 


5.8 


10.6 


11.7 


5.2 


2.7 


Rate of covers ge^ 


2.4 


3.3 


7;8 


16.7 


17.4 












Primary school ' 






















Number of pupils 


26 653 


46 576 


65 327 


75 689 


77 168 


5.7 


3.4 


.1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


Net enrolment rate for the 






















6-1 1 age group^ 


57.7 


71.0 


82.9 


87.1 


87.5 












Gross enrolment rate^ 


72.7 


90.7 


104.5 


106.7 


106.3 












Secondary school 






















Number of students 


4 085 


8 107 


16 967 


22 376 


23 155 


7.1 


7.7 


3.9 


1.7 


1.7 


Net enrolment rate for the 






















12-17 age group^ 


36.3 


49.8 


62.9 


66.2 


68.0 












Gross enrolment rate^ 


14.6 


25.5 


45.3 


52.5 


53.2 












Higher education 






















Number of students 


573 


1 640 


4 889 


7 413 


7.924 


11.1 


11.5 


5.3 


3.2 


3.4 


Net enrolment rate for the 








- 














18-23 age group^ 


5.7 


11.6 


24.1 


26.9 


25.4 












Gross enrolment rate^ 


3.0 


6.3 


13.6 


17.1 


17.7 













Source: UNESCO. Statistical Yearbook 1994; CELADE. 

® 0-5 age group. 

^ Number of students (regardless of grade) divided by population of same age group. 

^ Total enrolment in grade (regardless of age) divided by the population of age group corrresponding to grade. 



Table 5 

COMPARISON OF THE lEA AND THE O.REALC STUDIES OF READING LITERACY, 1992-1993 



lEA study, 1992 OREALC study, 1992-1993P 



Finland 


569 






United States 


547 






Hong Kong 


517 






Singapore 


515 


Argentina 


361 


Spain 


504 


Bolivia 


284 


Ex Western Germany 


503 


Costa Rica 


381 


Indonesia 


394 . 


Chile 


366 






Dominican Republic 


308 


Trinidad and Tobago 


451 


Ecuador 


303' 


Venezuela 


383 


Venezuela 


383 



Source. Elley, W. B. How in the World do Students Read?". International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, 1992: Arancibia Violeta and Rosas, Ricardo. Medicidn de la calidad de la educacidn en America 
Latina. Resultados de siete palses de la Regidn. Vol III. REPLAD-UC. Santiago, Chile, 1994. 

The average score of Venezuela in the OREALC study (60.2) was increased in 383/60.2 to express it in the scale of 
the !EA study. The same coefficient was used for each of the other six countries. 
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should take into account the usual problems 
associated with interpreting international com- 
parisons (Goldstein, 1995) 

Low cognitive achievement levels, inequality 
and passive learning are serious constraints to 
growth according to the East Asian experience 
(Birdsall et aL, 1994; World Bank, 1993). As 
detected in the lEA study, achievement scores 
of students in public urban-marginal and rural 
primary schools (especially in the Aymara, 
Guarani, Quechua, Maya and other areas of in- 
digenous people) are usually equivalent to half 
of the scores of wealthy students (Wolff et al., 
1993; see Table 7 for detailed comparisons). 
Poor public schools also have a shorter school 
year and daily schedule that, in many cases, give 
students less than 800 hours per year of poten- 
tial learning opportunities (compared with 1 200 
or more hours offered to student in good private 
schools which is close to the average in devel- 
oped countries). This limited amount of time for 
learning (Table 9) is usually due to both use of 
public school space in double shifts and lack of 
teachers’ time, even though the latter is mainly 
related to poor allocation of the public teaching 
staff in countries with a students/teacher ratio 
below 30 (Oliveira, 1989; ECLAC-UNESCO, 
1992). In poor schools, a substantial amount of 
time available for learning is, in fact, wasted in 
unproductive activities such as roll call or con- 
trolling silence (discipline) and disruptions 
(Filp, 1987). Multigrade schools are a particu- 
lar concern because they represent from one 
fifth to three quarters of all schools, and teach- 
ers assigned to them have been given neither 
special training nor appropriate material for 
their challenging assignments. Inequality is 
usually difficult to curb, and in LAC even more 
so because most public system managers send 
their children to private primary and second- 
ary schools and then switch to free universi- 
ties. Therefore, their children are not affected 
by poor achievement in public shools. How- 
ever, even the students in the 10% best private 
schools in LAC countries are performing near 
average of developed countries (Wolff et al, 
1993; Table 6). 







Above all, poor quality of the public system 
is linked to a vicious circle, perpetuated by 
complex social factors resistant to reform. Few 
high school graduates are interested in a teach- 
ing career as a result of low professional satis- 
faction, generated by low salary levels and poor 
student achievement levels. Therefore, few 
teachers select teaching due to its intrinsec in- 
terest, but most teachers end up teaching be- 
cause they are not accepted in more prestig- 
ious careers. This negative selection bias is 
especially detrimental given that “teaching is 
a complex form of work that requires high 
levels of formal knowledge for successful per- 
formance” (Rowan, 1994; Buchmann and 
Floden, 1993)). The difference between the re- 
quired and actual levels of training, tend to 
raise demands for salaries because all teachers 
assume they meet the required standards for 
teaching, given that there are no effective meth- 
ods for assessing the individual ability of teach- 
ers (Hatry et al, 1994). Salary demands are 
also affected by gender and time schedules 
because more than two thirds are female and 
all teachers have a part time schedule, but the 
expected salary level is the salary of a full 
time male teacher. The problem in the public 
system is more serious because the best teach- 
ers tend to move to better jobs in other sectors 
or in private schools where salaries may be 5 
or 10 times higher than in the public system. 
Thus, there is continuous pressure for better 
salaries in the public sector. The presure in- 
volves annual strikes, because public school 
teachers are a large share of the civil servants, 
organized in powerful unions and backed by 
congressmen and political leaders; and some 
teachers are leading local figures who play a 
critical role in election times. However, sala- 
ries have not increased, strikes have eroded 
achievements levels, and unions have not led 
to improvements in teaching methods. 

Most teachers use a “frontal” or “whole 
class” teaching method, neglecting learners’ 
needs and distorting key educationaf objectives. 
Some 80% of Chilean secondary teachers dic- 
tate their classes to students (Cox, 1995; 
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Table 6 

THE TIMSS PILOT STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT. 1992 



Country 








Mathematics 








Science 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Latin America and 
the Caribbean 
Argentina 


50 


41 


33 


29 


45 


43 


37 


28 


Colombia 


66 


32 


27 


35 


47 


29 


36 


37 


Costa Rica 


72 


59 


44 


43 


66 


59 


50 


50 


Dominican Rep. 


60 


41 . 


29 


31 


52 ■ 


38 


29 


29 


Venezuela 


44 


29 


55 


33 


55 


38 


37 


35 


Other countries 
Thailand 
United States 






National average 
50 
52 






National average 
55 
55 



Source: Luna, E. and R. Wolfe "A feasibility report on the appraisal of mathematics and 

science education in Latin America". Mimeo. Technical Department, Latin America and the 
Caribbean Region". Word Bank, 1991. Scores for Thailand and the U.S.A. from: 

Garden, R. and Robitaille, D. 1989. ‘The lEA study of mathematics II: Contexts and outcomes of school 
mathematics." Oxford: Pergamon; and D. Postlethwaite, T.N. y Wiley, D. 1992. "The lEA study of science II: 
science achievement in twenty-three countries." Oxford, Pergamon, 

Note: 1. Elite private schools. 

2. Lower class private or Upper class public. 

3. Lower class public. 

4. Rural public. 



ECLAC, 1995). Furthermore, frontal teaching 
implies: acceptance of the authoritarian teach- 
ing structure; the need to learn by rote; the 
single correct answer and no opportunity to 
discuss divergent answers; lack of peer group 
discussion and no opportunity for learning to 
reach social consensuses; and failure to link 
teaching with the local context. 

Secondary education has additional problems 
dealing with selectivity, tracking and teacher 
preservice training. The range of net enrolment 
rates in secondary education is much larger 
than in primary education (Table 13) and coun- 
tries must define a clear expansion policy 
(Crouch, 1995). Countries must also define 
when and which type of technical education 
should be supplied (how to combine with train- 
ing institutions like SENAI or SENA). Finally, 
a balance on subject and pedagogical training 
should be reached in the curriculum of teacher 
training institutions and a hands-on approach 
must be developed. Solutions should take into 



account the huge gap between youngsters ex- 
pectations and the present supply of secondary 
education. 

In summary, improving primary and second- 
ary education requires better educated people, 
but, at the same time, change must be intro- 
duced without relying on additional voluntary 
time spent by teachers or recruitement of better 
trained replacements (Schiefelbein et al, 1994; 
World Bank, 1994). These are tough conditions, 
but have been fulfilled in a few successful 
projects that will be addressed later on. 

Higher education and research 

Massive expansion in higher education 
enrollment and reduction in public spending 
triggered a growing variety of higher educa- 
tion institutions and generated wide differences 
in the quality of their graduates (Brunner et al, 
1994; Schwartzman, 1995). In fact, universi- 
ties are no longer the only institutions carrying 
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Table 7 

CHILE: FOURTH GRADERS ACHIEVEMENT SCORES IN SPANISH, 1982-1988 



Type of school 

Socio-economic 

level 


Size 

of 

city 








1982 








1986 


Sample 


Gross 
score % 


Net 
score % 


Per- 

centage 


Sample 


Gross 
score % 


Net 
score % 


Per- 

centage 


Paid-private 




















High 


Metro 


4 822 


81.3 


72.0 


100 


6 928 


79.5 


69.3 


100 • 




Large 


1 961 


80.7 


71.0 


100 


3 613 


80.1 


70.2 


100 


Mid 


Metro 


2 445 


• 77;o 


65.5 


96 


1 929 


75.2 


62.8 


93 




Large 


3 693 


75.2 


62.8 


92 


2 448 


73.7 


60.6 


90 


Subsidized-private 




















High 


Metro 


1 172 


69.2 


53.8 


79 


800 


70.5 


55.8 


83 




Large 


1 304 


74.7 


62.1 


91 


1 802 


76.3 


64.5 


96 
















0.0 


0.0 


0 


Mid 


Metro 


15 361 


62.0 


43.0 


63 


15 162 


63.6 


45.4 


68 




Large 


10 569 


64.4 


46.6 


69 


14 002 


66.7 


50.1 


74 


Low 


Metro 


6 555 


56.6 


34.9 


51 


24 900 


55.5 


33.3 


49 




Large 


2 081 


54.0 


31.0 


46 


12 114 


54.1 


31.2 


'46 




Rest 


4 673 


51.5 


27.3 


40 


4 894 


50.5 


• 25.8 


38 


Cat D 


Metro 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


472 


45.7 


18.6 


28 




Large 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


865 


45.1 


17.7 


26 




Rest 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


1 542 


37.6 


6.4 


10 


Municipal 




















High 


Metro 


605 


72.7 


59.0 


87 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 




Large 


1 382 


67.6 


51.4 


76 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 




Rest 


507 


65.7 


48.6 


71 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


Mid 


Metro 


19 749 


58.5 


37.8 


56 


5 053 


60.8 


41.2 


61 




Large 


14 481 


61.8 


42.7 


63 


13 752 


63.2 


44.8 


67 




Rest 


40 340 


58.2 


37,3 ■ 


55 


1 640 


58.1 


37.2 


55 


Low 


Metro 


25 049 


54.0 


31.0 


46 


32 072 


50.8 


26.2 


39 




Large 


14 071 


56.2 


34.3 


50 


56 395 


51.7 


27.6 


41 




Rest 


33 042 


51.1 


26.7 


39 


33 690 


46.1 


19.2 


28 


Cat D 


Metro 


0 


■ 0.0 


0.0 


0 


196 


49.2 


23.8 


35 




Large 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


3 429 


44.2 


16.3 


24 




Rest 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


9 071 


42.6 


13.9 


21 


Total 




203 862 


58.6 


37.9 


56 


246 769 


55.0 


32.5 


48 



Source: Data tabulated by SI MCE, March, 1985. 

Note: To calculate the net scores is used the equation NS=0.5+3/2 GS. If GS is 100 the Ns is 100. If GS is 33 the NS 

is 0. 

Information of cities with less than 20.000 inhabitants is included in “Resf’. 
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Table 8 

COMPARISON OF FOURTH GRADE ACHIEVEMENT SCORES. 

AVERAGE OF SPANISH AND MATHEMATICS, ANNUAL NATIONAL TESTING, 1982-1994 
(Percentage of correct answers) 





1982 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


A. 5% Schools with best scores 


77.49 


75.83 


80.87 


87.63' 


86.80 


B. 5% Schools with worst scores 


48.35 


43.41 


40.45 


46.45 


49.12 


C. Difference (A-B) 


■ 29.14 


32.42 


40.42 


41.18 


37.68 


D. Percentage: 100*B/A 


62.40 


57.25 


50.02 


53.01 


56.59 



Source; 1982-1988, table 7 and data from CPEIP and SIMCE; 1990-1994, Mineduc, Divisibn de Educacibn General. 
1995 (published in El Mercuric, May 14, 1995,_p. E-20). 

Notes: No special changes are identified in methods, teaching, or facilities for the 5% of best (mainly private) schools, 

therefore it is possible to assume that scores are constant over time; 

The estimates for 1982 and 1988 correspond roughly to the best (and worst) scoring schools with an enrollment 
near 5% of the total number of the students (rather than 5% of the total number of schools). This change of units 
should be taken into account for the analysis and conclusions: 

Tests for 1982 and 1988 are equivalent and can be compared in absolute values, while tests for 1990 to 1994 
can only be compared In relative terms (using the average scores of the best schools as the base). 



out research. The size of the university system 
has increased and there are some 8 million 
university students to I million faculty (Table 
4). In such a massive system, goals of con- 
cerned parties are no longer homogeneous; di- 
mensions of the higher education system be- 
come bureaucratic; and pressures from teach- 
ers and students unions must be taken into ac- 
count (Schwartzman, 1993). The rapid increase 
in enrollment has been fiscally unsustainable 
and generated a sharp decline in quality. The 
performance of higher education has also been 
affected by the decline in academic standards 
of high school graduates, given that rapid 
growth of high school enrollment involves in- 
creased access for traditionally less privileged 
populations. At the same time, standards are 
difficult to maintain when resources per stu- 
dent dwindle (Winkler, 1990). Only 20% of 
the faculty has doctoral training (Schiefelbein 
and Apablaza, 1993), and half of the faculty 
has supplemental employment including a large 
share of “full-time” faculty. Furthermore, the 
distribution of higher education accross socio- 
economic levels remains unequal and the re- 
duction in public resources per student has not 



improved such distribution. The wealthiest 
quintile of the population receives nearly half 
the public subsidies to higher education (Ta- 
ble 10), while the poorest quintile receives just 
five percent (Puryear and Brunner, 1994). 

The massive increase in enrollment forced 
governments to control the product (rather than 
the traditional control of process) and triggered 
a variety of higher education institutions. Care- 
ful monitoring of processes that could be car- 
ried out in a few elite institutions has been 
replaced by attention to quality of graduates 
(Neave, 1988). At the same time, the growing 
social demands and changing labor market 
needs have encouraged the development of pri- 
vate and non-university institutions. Two-year 
technical centers and four- year professional in- 
stitutes are now operating with high enollments 
in several countries. These new institutions have 
been a counter balance to the highly politicized 
nature of the public Latin American University 
or at least introduced flexibility in higher educa- 
tion policies. On the other hand, applicants are 
not fully aware of differencies between institu- 
tions; more public relevant information should 
be made available for students and parents to 
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make rational decisions when selecting the in- 
stitution and career that will consume their time 
and money, and also for the employers that will 
hire the graduates. 

Research is mostly concentrated in a few 
universities, but also in an increasing number 
of public and private research institutes and 
even in large enterprises. Selected universities 
play a major research role in most countries, 
but their research is constrained by faculty lack- 
ing doctoral training and lack of incentives, 
especially financial, for conducting research. 
Consortia between doctoral programs, research 
projects and fellowships for doctoral studies 
are minimal, even though there are some suc- 
cessful examples of joint university, public and 
private sector research projects (Schwartzman, 
1995). It is difficult for young researchers to 
plan a long term career that will provide a 
reasonable rate of return (and standard of liv- 
ing) to the total cost of becoming a researcher. 
Therefore, Latin America still has a extremely 
weak position in producing and using knowl- 
edge. The percentage of GDP allocated to re- 
search and development is only one fifth of 
the proportion allocated by OECD and barely 
one third of the East Asia newly industrializ- 
ing economies (Table 1 1). However, externally 
reviewed research project funding is now in- 
creasing and recently some countries have 
started to reimburse university overhead costs 
and to gradually increase funding levels. 

Government efforts, financing, and 
innovations 

The consistent interest of LAC countries in 
education is reflected in the amount of re- 
sources allocated to education and in the 
amount of successful projects implemented in 
the last decade, but both the efficiency in its 
use and the total amount should increase. There 
has been a relatively high constant public 
spending in education in spite of inefficient 
use of those resources. LAC government spend- 
ing in education was 3.7% of GNP in 1990 - 
which represents a slightly larger share of GNP 







than in East Asia (3.4%), but lower than Afri- 
ca (4.7%), even though in terms of US dollars 
the relationships are inverse- and another 1 .0% 
of GNP was spent by the private sector (World 
Bank, 1994b; ECLAC-UNESCO, 1992). The 
financial crisis of the early 1980s cut public 
spending in education by 30%. Spending lev- 
els in education have recovered to the 1980 
levels, but these levels are still much lower (in 
US dollars) than those of developed countries. 
Furthermore, the increase in financing educa- 
tion (by recovering the 1980 levels) was mainly 
used to reduce the students/teacher ratios in 
primary education from 27 to 23, rather than 
increasing teachers’salaries, extending the daily 
schedule, distributing learning materials, or 
developing research and graduate training. Re- 
ducing students/teachers ratios and reducing 
salaries has proved to be a very ineffective 
policy according to international research find- 
ings that suggest as an alternative to increase 
both the number of student per teacher (up to 
a certain level) and the salary level with the 
same total cost. A high number of repeaters 
also reflects the inefficiency of LAC educa- 
tional systems: 29% of students in basic edu- 
cation are repeaters. Annually, of US$ 7.5 bil- 
lion of public expenditure on primary educa- 
tion, US$ 2.5 billion (nearly one third) is spent 
on primary education repeaters. Similar fig- 
ures are observed in secondary and higher edu- 
cation (ECLAC-UNESCO, 1992; Wolff et al, 
1993; Schiefelbein, 1994). However, human 
costs in terms of time wasted and frustration 
accumulated are even larger than the cost of 
attending repeaters. 

The financial crisis of the early 1980s caused 
public spending (on higher education and on 
research and development) to decline or to level 
off Lack of additional resources for expan- 
sion has provided strong incentives for public 
universities to improve internal efficiency, to 
obtain resources from student fees (coupled 
with well designed student loans mechanisms), 
selling services, or to hire individuals with ex- 
pertise in university administration rather than 
strong political skills (Riggs, 1964). When 
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Table 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST GRADE STUDENTS BY DAYS ATTENDED DURING 
THE SCHOOL YEAR BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND URBAN LEVEL 



Type of 
school 


Department 
and area 


0T10 


1 

111-130 


Number of attendances 
(in percentage of enrollment) 
131-150 151 and over 


Enrollment 


First grade enrollment^ 
Public 


Montevideo 


9.0 


8.6 


26.4 


56.1 


17 569 




Maldonado Urban 


. 8.6 


5.4 


16.3 


69.7 


1 525 




Total Urban 
(Three Dpts.) 


9.3 


7.3 


22.2 


61.2 


9 198 




Tacuarembb Rural 


5.5 


9.9 


29.8 


54.8 


473 




Total Rural 
(Three Dpts.) 


7.5 


IT 


27.4 


57.4 


1 592 


Private 


Montevideo 


1.7 . 


2.4 


23.9 


72.0 


6 309 




Interior 


2.7 


2.9 


24.2 


70.1 


3 268 




Total 


2.0 


2.6 


24.0 


71.4- 


9 577 


Total enrollment^ 
Public 


Montevideo 


5.3 


4.8 


20.8 


69.1 


99 614 




Maldonado Urban 


7.0 


2.9 


12.7 


77.3 


8 300 




Total Urban 
(Three Dpts.) 


5.2 


4.1 


17.4 


73.4 


51 314 




Tacuarembb Rural 


6.6 


6.9 


27.9 


58.6 


2 806 




Total' Rural 
(Three Dpts.) 


4.2 


4.7 


21.9 


69.2 


8 599 


Private 


Montevideo 


1.1 


1.7 


17.8 


79.4 


34 745 




. Interior 


1.3 


1.8 


18.3 


75.6 


17 319 




Total 


1.2 


1.7 


18.0 


79.1 


52 064 



Source: ECLAC. Montevideo, on data of the "Annual Statistical Summary" of public schools of Montevideo. Canelones, 
Maldonado Departments and all of the private schools (qualified and authorized) existing in the country, from 
CEP-DIPE. 



® Information about 591 public schools and 227 private schools is included, 
^ Information about 643 public schools and 227 private schools is included. 



these new sources of financing are added, the 
“experience of a few developing countries, such 
as Chile, indicates that it is possible to achieve a 
growing higher education system even as public 
spending per student declines” (World Bank, 
1994a). But an increase in coverage does not 
mean better quality. Expenditures in research 
and development remain near half of one per- 
cent during the 1980s, while East Asian newly 
industrializing economies have increased and are 
now spending three times more (Table 1 2). 

In spite of the gloomy aggregate state of 



education in the LAC region, there are a num- 
ber of successful programs and policies that 
suggest a sound potential for improving edu- 
cation (UNESCO, 1993b; ECLAC-UNESCO, 
1992; Oliveira, 1989). First, there are many 
examples of good schools and universities, 
mainly run by the private sector, that cater to 
students from the elite. Second, vocational- 
technical on-the-job training delivered by in- 
stitutions like SENAI (Brazil) and SENA (Co- 
lombia) and dual-education programs have 
been well rated by private industry. Third, 
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Table 10 

INCIDENCE OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION BY EDUCATIONAL AND INCOME 
LEVEL IN SOME COUNTRIES OF LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
(Percentages) 



Country 


r' 


Primary education 




Higher education 


40% 

poorest 


.40% 

middle 


20% 

richest 


40% 

poorest 


40% 

middle 


20% 

richest 


Argentina 


57 


32 


11 


17 


45 


38 


Brazil 


15 


80 


5 






48 


Chile 


59 


32 


9 


17 


32 


52 


Costa Rica 


57 


35 


8 


15 


42 


43 


Dominican Rep. 


59 


37 


4 


32 


35 


33 


Venezuela 


45 


39 


16 


23 


43 


34 



Source: Joint ECLAC/UNIDO Industry and Technology Division, based on figures from the World Bank, 
Social Spending in Latin America: The Story of the '80s, Report No. 8450, Washington D.C., 18 
December 1990. 



massive changes in primary and secondary 
school processes have been implemented by 
Escuela Nueva (Colombia) and P-900 (Chile) 
-using self learning materials as Korea did in 
the 1960s with support from Florida State Uni- 
versity (Huh, 1992)-, massive use of comput- 
ers and Escuelas Lideres (Costa Rica), 
Programa Nacional de Educacion Bilingiie 
(PRONEBI, Guatemala), Instructores Comuni- 
tarios (Mexico) and Reforma academica de Rio 
Grande do Sul (Brazil). A national innovation 
network has successfuly operated in Colombia 
(Toro, 1993) and common core (minimal) cur- 
riculum has been implemented in Argentina 
(Braslavsky, 1995). Research capability and use 
of findings in education have been developed 
through the regional exchange network 
REDUC (Oliveira, 1989). There are attempts 
to provide comprehensive funding for gradu- 
ate programs that include research and doc- 
toral fellowships and externally reviewed re- 
search project funding. Finally, there are suc- 
cessful regional colaborative programs in key 
areas such as biology and biotechnology 
(UNDP, 1995). Massive implementation of se- 
lected successful programs can improve 
achievement levels and help society to gradu- 
ally increase teacher salaries to levels that can 



O 




neutralize the vicious circle commented in the 
sub chapter Primary and secondary education. 

Summary 

The description of the LAC educational sys- 
tem also allows the identification of key causes 
of problems. For example, the description of 
primary and secondary education shows poor 
quality and inequality linked to six mutually 
related causes: (i) limited overall learning time, 
including homework (ii) lack of basic inputs 
including learning materials and trained teach- 
ers, (iii) poor selection of future teachers, (iv) 
policies in conflict with research findings, (v) 
negative allocation of inputs for poor (includ- 
ing indigenous) students, and (vi) lack of in- 
centives for improvements. Low salaries can 
be included as a seventh cause that generates 
the low attraction of the teaching career, but 
increment in salaries have now only long term 
effects. The relationships between poor qual- 
ity, inequality and these (and other) causes are 
analyzed in the next section. 

The description of higher education shows 
the need to strength the research tradition; pro- 
vide competitive salaries for the research elite; 
to launch national programs for training at doc- 
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toral levels; to increase externally reviewed 
competitive research project funding; to sup- 
port effective accreditation; and to develop 
public information systems that can reduce the 
uncertainty associated with the long term 
lagged effects of higher education training 
(Cobweb equilibria). 

It is necessary to carefully identify causes 
and interrelationships in order to assign priori- 
ties and design effective strategies. Such strat- 
egies should also take into account recent de- 
velopments that have the potential to effec- 
tively reform education (Brown, 1994; Hatry 
et al, 1994; Slavin, 1991; Levin, 1989). Note 
that finance in itself is not yet included as a 
cause (given that in some countries the re- 
sources required to buy time and basic inputs 
can be obtained from reallocating resources; 
improving efficiency; dismissal of “ghost” 
teachers; or private sector financing) nor as a 
problem of intrasectoral allocation given that 
rates of return of all levels are higher than the 
market interest rates (Birdsall, 1995). Financ- 
ing will be addressed in the final section in 
order to analyse both the feasibility of imple- 
menting strategies to raise quality and curb 
inequality, the ways to reduce the regressive 
nature of public expenditures on education, and 
the long term effects on quality generated by 
reasonably higher or competitive salaries. 

Causes of poor performance 

Even though little is known about effective 
educational innovations, there have been im- 
portant advances in the analysis of educational 
systems that help to identify relevant causes of 
poor quality and inequality which differ from 
those considered by conventional wisdom 
(Tedesco, 1994). These causes should be dis- 
cussed on national level to promote consensus 
and implement long term educational policies. 
The little we know about effective innovation 
is illustrated by the analysis of the twelve most 
relevant educational innovations carried out in 
the US. The analysis shows that research find- 
ings are inconclusive, but recommends that 



learner-centered instruction -not quite news in 
education- and the active role of the learner in 
constructing meaning should be emphasized. 
It also states that the traditional role of the 
teacher, “to instill truths and to transfer knowl- 
edge”, should be abandoned, at least during 
part of the teaching time (Ellis and Fouts, 1993; 
Arnold, 1995; Diez-Hochleitner, 1995). 

Analysing required and sufficient conditions 
for effective learning processes may help to 
dispel myths built by conventional wisdom. 
Basic inputs are a required condition for learn- 
ing, but not the only condition. Without basic 
inputs, little learning may happen, but basic 
inputs do not necessarily generate expected 
achievement levels. Key inputs are teachers’ 
classroom activities, the amount of time avail- 
able for learning, materials for students to carry 
out their work (paper, pencils, learning guides 
and textbooks, or computers) and, of course, 
buildings (World Bank, 1994b). Some school 
feeding and health programs should be added 
for deprived students (but are not commented 
in detail in this report, because they should be 
analyzed together with the whole set of health 
strategies). However, provision of these (and 
other) basic inputs with suitable financing does 
not guarantee that the expected level of learn- 
ing is generated in the classroom as observed 
in the USA and Chile (Chubb and Hanushek, 
1990; Doyle, 1994; Tedesco, 1994). On the 
other hand, multigrade teaching without learn- 
ing guides will be a failure. Without these 
guides, which complement the learning proc- 
ess, learning will be drastically reduced 
(Arnold, 1995). 

To generate learning, some specific activi- 
ties, which are currently absent from the LAC 
classrooms should be carried out in the daily 
teaching-learning routines. Learning is gener- 
ated when students discuss among themselves 
the proposed task; when the task is related with 
their context or expectations; when enough time 
to learn the task is available; or when forma- 
tive evaluation is given to students that have 
not fully learned the educational task (Brown, 
1994; Kamii et al, 1994; Augier, 1994; 
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Schiefelbein, 1991). All these activities are sim- 
ple, but require well trained and committed 
teachers. The 40% of students repeating first 
grade can only be explained in terms of poor 
teaching techniques, temporal dropping out, 
and lack of gradual preparation through pre- 
school training. In fact, it has been detected 
that most teacher training institutions provide 
theoretical training (structural grammar, lin- 
guistic or learning models), but do not train 
future teachers in specific strategies for teach- 
ing (OREALC, 1993). There is a need for pro- 
viding teachers with those skills. In fact the 
problem is far more serious. Unfortunately 
LAC teachers are trained in the so called fron- 
tal teaching model: in this model lessons con- 
sist of oral instructions and information tai- 
lored to the average student for the class group 
to memorize in order to reproduce the content 
in the exams and receive a good evaluation 
score. This method is less damaging in private 
schools or in university where students are 
similar in age, culture, family support and mo- 
tivation, and good materials are available 
for each student (that is, when there is little 
variation in the student body as in East Asian 
countries). But the frontal method generates 
poor learning in a classroom where the teacher 
has insufficient training, materials are scarce, 
and the group of students is heterogeneous, as 
it happens with primary and secondary stu- 
dents from urban-marginal and rural areas, 
when only a fraction of the group attended 
preschool, or especially when students speak a 
language different from the national language 
and widely differ in ages (Table 13). Heteroge- 
nity may be an asset for a good teacher, but a 
problem for a frontal teacher. By definition, 
all students below the “average student” level 
(subjectively chosen by the teacher), will even- 
tually repeat. Frontal teaching seems to be the 
main cause contributing to student repetition 
(30% in LAC countries) and to inequity: more 
than half of the students who repeat are in the 
lower half of the socioeconomic distribution 
(Amadio, 1995; UNESCO, 1993). Repeating a 
grade also increases the odds of dropping out 







(Roderick, 1994; Gargiulo and Crouch, 1994), 
but does not negatively infuence problem 
behavior (Gottfredson et al, 1994). Further- 
more, the frontal teaching model proves to be 
especially traumatic for first grade students 
(even if they have attended preschool) who 
must sit through classes motionless and silent 
in rows of benches (Landesman and Ramey, 
1994). In summary, the current teaching style 
and the role of teachers in primary and sec- 
ondary education are key elements of the qual- 
ity problem, rather than of its solution 
(Tedesco, 1994). The critical question is how 
to change this style given that it is rooted in 
well entrenched traditions. 

Reforming the traditional teachers’ role and 
teaching style could involve changes in the 
global social context. These linkages should 
be understood in order to reach national con- 
sensus required for long term educational re- 
form. LAC educational systems are rooted in 
a society developed from colonial and indig- 
enous traditions (Coles, 1994; Oliveira, 1989), 
which contributes to a highly imperfect educa- 
tional market where the magnitude of enroll- 
ment depends on demographic trends. The co- 
lonial legacy includes lack of incentives for 
improvement and a legal structure based on 
how people ought to behave rather than on 
how they actually behave (Riggs, 1964). Mar- 
ket imperfections -such as too general educa- 
tion brand names, long term lagged effects, 
geographical monopolies, supply subsidies, or 
too many bureaucratic regulations- are re- 
flected in underinvestment in education, poor 
allocation of resources, and use of inefficient 
technologies (Schiefelbein, 1995). Fortunately, 
demand for lineal expansion in education has 
slowed down in most LAC countries (Table 4) 
due to reduced demographic growth rates (as a 
result of universal primary education), but in 
some countries demand has been displaced up- 
wards. Reduced pressure for further lineal ex- 
pansion of the educational system frees re- 
sources for improving inputs or expanding the 
next level. However, once the vicious circle of 
negative selection into the teaching career 
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Table 11 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY INDICATORS FOR GROUPS OF SELECTED COUNTRIES 
{Different years between 1988 and 1990} 



Indicator 


Latin 

America^ 


OECD 

countries^ 


East Asian 
newly in- 
dustrializing 
economies^ 


Southern 

European 

countries^ 


Per capita research and development expenditures (US$) 


10 


448 


23 


44 


Percentage of GDP allocated for research and development 


^ 0.5 


2.5 


1.4 


.1.0 


Research and development expenditures 
per engineer or scientist (US$) 


34 858 


141 861 


50 160 


60 647 


Engineers and scientists per 100 000 
economically active persons 


650 , 


115 


185 




University graduates per 100 000 inhabitants ® 


156 


592 


478 


191 


Percentage of university graduates in engineering 
and technology (%) 


19.5 


15.6 


19.6 


17.5 


Research and development expenditures by source (%) ^ 


i) Public sector 


78.8 


43.1 


35.6 


46.4 


ii) Entrepreneurial sector 


10.5 


52.5 


61.4 


49.5 


iii) Funds from abroad 


3.4 


0.4 


2.9 


3.9 


iv) Other 


7.3 


•4.0 


0.1 


0.2 


Research and development expenditures by activity (%) 9 

i) Basic research 


20.9 


14.1 


21.1 


19.0 


ii) Applied research 


'52.4 


26.5 


30.4 


39.7 


iii) Experimental development 


26.7 


59.5 


48.5 


41.2 



Source: Joint ECLAC/UNIDO Industry and Technology Division, on the basis of official information. 



^ ALADI countries plus Cuba. 

^ Excluding Spain, Greece. Portugal. Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

^ Including Hong Kong, Korea. Singapore, Filippines and Thailand. 

^ Includes Spain, Greece. Portugal. Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

® Data for the mid-1980s. 

^ Data do not include Turkey. 

9 Includes only Argentina, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela; Spain and Portugal: and the Group of Seven, except Canada 
in their respective regions. 



Started operating, it is difficult to stop. Increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries will only improve qual- 
ity of the education in the long run because 
the same staff will continue teaching (with con- 
stant training and ability), and no incentive sys- 
tems have yet been successful (Hatry et al, 
1994). In summary, improvement of the social 
context may be required for an effective edu- 
cational reform: for example, changes in the 
incentives and legal context (principals or 
teachers should not be liable for loss or dam- 
age to books, because this liability causes books 
to remain on boxes or shelves in the principals 



office), or in educational markets may be pre- 
conditions for serious decentralization or pri- 
vatization processes; or more suitable infor- 
mation should be provided to parents and stu- 
dents for making the right choices about edu- 
cational optiops. Furthermore, the strategy will 
be different from country to country. 

Coherent and consensual reform is critical 
to efficiently improving education. Frequent 
and inappropriate changes in strategies result- 
ing from the personal objectives of each newly 
appointed Secretary of Education -rather than 
through agreement with all concerned parties. 
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Table 12 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN: EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Subregion and country 


Percentage of GDP 

Early Late 

1980s ^ 1980s ^ 


Dollars per capita 

Early Late 

1980s ^ 1980s ^ 


Large countries 










Argentina 


0.47 


0.44 


24.2 


12.6 


Brazil 


0.58 


0.61 


9.3 


14.3 


Mexico^ 


0.27 


0.50 


6.1 


8.2 


Andean countries 










Bolivia 


0.07 




1.1 




Colombia 


0.15 


0.37 


1.6 


4.4 


Chile 


0.41 


0.63 


8.6 


10.6 


Ecuador 


0.13 




1.5 




Peru 


0.30 


0.22 


3.7 


2.4 


Venezuela 


0.43 


0.38 


16.8 


11.7 


Other South American countries 










Paraguay 


0.12 




1.5 




Uruguay 


0.20 


0.20 


4.4 


3.7 


Central America and Panama 










Costa Rica 


0.16 


0.26 


2.2 


4.1 


El Salvador 


0.10 


0.16 


0.7 


1.4 


Guatemala 


0.22 


0.50 


2.1 


3.7 


Honduras 


0.10 




0.6 




Nicaragua 


0.10 




0.7 




Panama 


0.18 




3.3 




Caribbean 










Cuba 


0.72 


0.93 


19.8 


23.0 


Jamaica 


0.10 


0.03 


1.0 


0.3 


Dominican Republic 


0.35 




0.7 




Trinidad and Tobago 


0.10 


0.08 


4.4 


5.1 



Source: ECLAC/UNIDO Industry and Technology Division, on the basis of official data and Francisco Sagasti and 
Cecilia Cook “La ciencia y la tecnologia en America Latina durante el decenio de los ochenta”, Comercio 
Exterior, Vol. 37, No. 12, December 1987. 

® Verious years 1978-1984. 

^ Various years 1984-1990. . 

^ Data for early 1980s are estimates based on science and technology expenditures as a percentage of GDP. 



or based on evaluation of past projects or re- 
search findings- have produced an impasse to 
reform and have hindered educational improve- 
ment (Tedesco, 1994). This inconsistent reform 
style is compounded further by the lifestyle of 
educational high officials and the training of 
planners or advisers. Most high officials usu- 
ally send their children to private primary and 
secondary schools, rather than to the massive 



public system, but they do send their children 
to free public universities that attend less than 
25% of the corresponding age groups (Table 
4). Thus, the high officials are not personally 
affected by the outcome of their decisions on 
the performance of public primary and sec- 
ondary schools, but only from decisions con- 
cerning the university level which is one key 
reason for the efficient performance of public 
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university education (Oliveira, 1989). In addi- 
tion, the average LAC educational planner does 
not take into account current research findings 
in their analysis, explaining why inappropriate 
policies were implemented during the economic 
crisis of the 1980s; a time when countries re- 
duced teachers’ salaries because they wanted 
to further decrease the students/teacher ratios 
in spite of reduced resources (Schiefelbein and 
Wolff, 1995). Neglecting to use research find- 
ings will hold back any effective decentraliza- 
tion process. At a time when high rates of re- 
turn are estimated for all levels, it should not 
be difficult to convince the public, 
congresspersons and Secretary of Finance of- 
ficials of the need for reform by using reliable 
research findings (Birdsall, 1995; World Bank, 
1994b; Psacharopoulos, 1994). Also, large sav- 
ings can be obtained by curbing repetition 
through improved achievement levels result- 
ing from proven educational strategies that can 
be massively implemented at low cost. Re- 
search findings also suggest that cost sharing 
at the university level, will generate resources 
for education, will reduce regressive distribu- 
tion of subsidies (together with scholarships), 
and will raise quality in lower levels. On the 
other hand, it is urgent to strengthen research 
and development, given that so little is being 
done in this area (Winkler, 1990). In depth 
discussion of these problems in relation to suc- 
cessful experiences would be a positive step in 
reforming education and research. 

Discussing educational issues would make 
the public realize that education can be im- 
proved to a substantial degree and facilitate 
the social consensus required for setting up 
long term policies (including increment in sala- 
ries). However, countries lack the mechanisms 
required for this discussion (Toro, 1994). Such 
mechanisms would imply a short term loss for 
political parties in power, but a net gain for 
the democratic game: to carry out a serious 
analysis of what causes educational problems, 
and strategies for change. A serious analysis 
of the global system may dispel simple expla- 
nations like “too low per-pupil expenditures”. 



“internal change can be generated based on 
teachers’ creativeness”, or “improvement may 
only depend upon family demands”. 

In summary, not enough time has been de- 
voted to identifying, understanding, and defin- 
ing key educational problems, especially those 
that happen at the classroom level in primary 
and secondary education and those related to 
the development of a tradition of empirical re- 
search at the university level. Conventional 
wisdom has prevailed and too much time has 
been spent in solving irrelevant problems. There- 
fore, the design of an effective strategy for edu- 
cational reform should start with an analysis of 
the real nature and causes of the poor quality 
observed in LAC countries as well as the se- 
quence of (probable) effects of reform (in most 
cases reform means deep gradual complex 
changes, rather than drastic simple changes). 
Even though everything seems to have been al- 
ready tried out in LAC education, the effective 
fight for quality reform is just about to start. 

Defining priorities for reform through 
consensus 

A reform process should be based on national 
consensus, therefore, it will be different in each 
country. Consensus can be built by convening a 
representative group, providing relevant back- 
ground papers, and then asking the group to 
discuss diagnostic findings and long term objec- 
tives and strategies (Connell, 1994). The group 
should be composed of representatives of politi- 
cal or religious tendencies, geographical regions, 
sectors of activity and parties concerned with 
the educational system including teacher, stu- 
dent, and parent leaders, former senior policy- 
makers, education scholars, practitioners, 
Congresspersons, and political party specialists. 
A consensus is now feasible for such a hetero- 
geneous group given the agreement on educa- 
tional demands made by economists, political 
leaders, and educators. In fact, a consensus has 
been reached by representative groups in Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Dominican Republic, and 
other countries, where old consultative mecha- 
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Table 13 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN: TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY AGE AND GRADE. PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SECTOR, 1988 

(In thousands) 



Age 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


// 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


Enroll- 

TotalPopulalion ment 
rate (%) 


6y - 


5 614.8 


450.3 


8.5 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6 074.0 


10 563.6 


57.5 


7 


4 544.3 


3 599.6 


476.7 


9.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 630.7 


10 382.1 


83.1 


8 


2 473.0 


3 143.8 3 063.1 


476.5 


10.8 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 


9 167.7 


10 202.2 


‘89.9 


9 


1 470.7 


1 914.9 


2 711.9 


2 678.3 


467.2 


12.5 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 256.3 


10 020.9 


92.4 


10 


969.1 


1 255.5 


\ 735.4 


2 396.9 


2 376.7 


419.0 


23.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 175.9 


9 850.0 


93.2 


11 


610.5 


845.1 


1 169.6- 


1 548.3 


2 113.3 


2 153.4 


484.6 


23.8 


5.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 954.0 


9 703.9 


92.3 


12 


453.1 


596.0 


847.5 


1 102.4 


1 487.7 


1 809.7 


1 860.5 


403.7 


17.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 577.5 


9 572.3 


89.6 


13 


251.3 


397.4 


551.4 


735.1 


1 047.6 


1 211.2 


1 482.9 


1 591.0 


358.5 


11.3 


0.0 


0.0 


7 637.8 


9 439.6 


80.9 


14 


150.7 


213.2 


341.7 


434.0 


685.9 


830.5 


973.9 


1 276.2 


1 442.0 


275.8 


8.9 


0.0 


6 632.8 


9 292.3 


71.4 


15 


111.4 


104.4 


147.0 


206.0 


408.4 


524.7 


616.1 


817.1 


1 192.6 


1 095.5 


216.5 


6.1 


5 445.8 


9 180.5 


59.3 


16 


58.0 


71.4 


83.5 


110.0 


■ 257.9 


294.3 


358.6 


470.6 


783.2 


944.4 


859.9 


149.5 


4 441.4 


8 978.7 


49.5 


17 


1.3 


37.9 


57.0 


63.5 


157.4 


194.6 


221.6 


268.6 


453.8 


612.0 


741.3- 


594.1 


3 403.1 


8 789.5 


38.7 


18 


0.9 


1.5 


30.1 


43.0 


96.9 


122.9 


154.5 


171.9 


270.1 


340.0 


480.4 


512.2 


2 224.2 


8 618.4 


25.8 


19 


0.8 


0.9 


1.4 


24.5 


71.7 


83.5 


89.9 


105.5 


160.7 


192.7 


266.9 


331.9 


1 330.2 


8 515.5 


15.6 


20 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.5 


39.0 


49.8 


56.8 


68.8 


109.2 


117.1 


151.2 


184.4 


780.4 


8 404.8 


9.3 


21' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


26.3 


41.4 


39.0 


65.8 


75.6 


91.9 


104.5 


447.4 


8 233.3 


5.4 


22 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 


19.0 


29.6 


39.3 


49.1 


59.3 


63.5 


262.4 


8 057.5 


3.3 


23 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


1.6 


13.6 


29.1 


30.2 


38.5 


41.0 


154.8 


7 878.6 


2.0 


24 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


1.0 


14.0 


22.7 


23.7 


26.6 


88.9 


7 695.3 


1.2 


25 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


o;8 


1.5 


11.3 


17.8 


16.4 


48.4 


7 502.9 


0.6 


26+ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.9 


18.4 


27.3 


7 315.3 


0.4 


Total 


16 710.612 632.7 


11 227.0 


9 631.6 


9 222.8 


7 734.5 


6 386.7 


5 281.5 


4 942.4 


3 777.5 


2 965.2 


2 048.6 92 761.1 188 197.3 


49.3 


Net school enrollment rate for 1988 




6 grades 


85.3 










12 grades 73.3 






Gross school enrollment rate for 1988 




(7-12) 


• 112.8 










(7-18) 


81.3 







Source: UNESCO/OREALC. SIRI Survey, 1989. 



nisms for setting up educational policies were 
used to carry out the consensus building process 
(Tedesco, 1994; Oliveira, 1989). 

The state of education and the causes of poor 
educational performance in LAC countries usu- 
ally require three types of reform to be dis- 
cussed during the process of reaching a social 
consensus: (i) positive discrimination in favor 
of deprived students (Oliveira, 1989); (ii) use 
of alternatives to the frontal model, at least 
during part of the class time (UNESCO, 1993); 
and (iii) strengthening a tradition of empirical 
research (Winkler, 1990; World Bank, 1994a). 
Specific strategies must be eventually defined 
by the same representative group that reached 
consensus or by technical advisory task forces. 
Some strategies will involve additional re- 
sources (for example, long term salary in- 
creases), but other strategies will only involve 
reallocation (for example, use of self learning 
and group materials rather than traditional text- 



id 




books), or more efficient use of resources, or 
legal and procedural changes. Twelve interre- 
lated strategies (to be used as a checking de- 
vice) that may be especially relevant in most 
LAC countries (even though the strategies 
should be tailored to each specific country re- 
ality) are discussed below (Wolff et al, 1993; 
MEC etaU 1994). 

1. Extend the annual amount of time for 
learning in order to raise achievement levels. 
By extending 160 effective school days to 200 
and 4 hour daily schedules to 6 the region 
should reach a minimum similar to developed 
countries (1200 hours per year). In fact, many 
rural students only have 100 or 120 school 
days and a three hour daily schedule in basic 
and secondary education with a total of 300 or 
400 hours per year (ANEP-ECLAC, 1990; Ta- 
ble 9). On the other hand, the minimum in the 
best private schools of each country is similar 
to the total time available in developed coun- 
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tries. The required increase in time for learn- 
ing can be partially financed by reallocation of 
resources or by getting rid of “ghost” teachers. 
For example, in 1994 public primary educa- 
tion in Chile had 21 students per teacher for a 
half day of classes. In schools with such an 
average size in two parallel classes, the daily 
schedule can be doubled if one teacher works 
in the morning with 42 students and the other 
teacher works with the same group in the af- 
ternoon. This extension of time should increase 
achievement according to research findings 
(Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991; Schiefelbein 
and Simmon, 1979), and could be gradually 
implemented. Initially these changes would 
benefit the most deprived students and eventu- 
ally would reach the whole system. There are 
many alternative allocation of resources that 
depend on the initial situation, for example, 
the time can be extended to 50% and teachers’ 
salaries can also be increased to 50% with no 
increase in the total amount of resources allo- 
cated to education. In countries with over 35 
students per teacher ratios (and no excess staff 
or “ghost” teachers that can be transformed 
into real teachers) the extension of time for 
learning involves a substantial increase in fi- 
nancing. For example, one additional week rep- 
resents an increment of 2% in the total cost of 
the corresponding level (and to extend a 4 hours 
daily schedule to 5 may cost 20 to 25% more), 
that can be negotiated in the next teachers’ 
salary bargaining as a reduction of vacation 
time. 

2. Even though teacher incentives have not 
improved students test scores (Hatry et al, 
1994), frontal teaching can be gradually trans- 
formed into active and participatory learning 
experiences by using well developed self learn- 
ing and group work guidebooks. The amount 
of time most teachers spend giving routine in- 
formation and instruction in a loud voice can 
be reduced by producing and distributing well 
tested learning guidebooks -like modules or 
scripts that Korea asked Florida State Univer- 
sity to produce in the 1960s (Huh, 1992). This 
type of material has been tested in several LAC 



and developed countries and proven to be eas- 
ily used by teachers with limited on-the-job 
instruction (Arnold, 1995; Castro, 1995). In 
those experiments, teachers were not intimi- 
dated by proposed changes (as in traditional 
curricular reforms) because the use of such 
material does not demand further theoretical 
background or professional preparation (Osses, 
1995; Colbert et al, 1990; Schiefelbein, 1991). 
Teachers ask the students to use the guides 
during less than one third of the teaching time, 
and the more their students use the material 
the more the teachers are trained in the design 
and implementation of active and participa- 
tory learning. Successful use of this material 
-by teachers volunteering to try out the mate- 
rials- usually leads to gradual diffusion to 
neighbouring schools, where other teachers 
become aware of the increase in teachers’ pro- 
fessional satisfaction (and student achievement 
levels) when this material has been used. Self 
learning materials also help in reducing class 
time now wasted in non learning activities. The 
material can be easily adapted by bi-lingual 
teachers to the needs of ethnic groups, because 
the modules should encourage use of the local 
context and family traditions. This type of ma- 
terial helps teachers to become prepared for 
future computer usage as part of the regular 
learning process and can also be easily adapted 
to interactive computers. Learning the basic 
reading and writing skills can be much easier 
with the use of computers given that the learn- 
ing of the triple relations of sign, meaning (or 
sound) and handwriting, is reduced to relate 
only sign and meaning (Ferreiro, 1993). It must 
be noticed that active and participatory learn- 
ing is especially suited to the 5% of students 
that are now attending regular schools even 
though they need special attention (UNESCO, 
1993; Scruggs and Mastropieri, 1994), and are 
probably wasting their time and constraining 
the rest of the class (Smelter et al, 1 994; Baines 
et al, 1994). The cost of providing written self- 
learning and group work materials is relatively 
low. In fact the guides do not add to the cost 
when they simply replace traditional free text- 
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books periodically distributed. At most the 
guides add some 2% to the unit cost when no 
materials are previously distributed to students, 
or when unit cost only includes the annual 
teacher salary. Cost of computers (wholesale 
price under US$400) can add another 3% to 
the unit cost assuming one computer per 10 
students and six years of use. 

3. Preschool education must be extended to 
prepare children for primary school, especially 
for urban-marginal and rural students who go 
through a shocking transition to the first grade, 
where the frontal teaching model requires them 
to remain silent and motionless (UNESCO, 
1993). By enrolling at the right age (allowed 
by lower demographic growth) together with 
improvement in quality, the number of repeat- 
ers tends to be reduced, particularly in the first 
grade (and to have a stable class size in upper 
grades). Some schools may free space in ini- 
tial grades for preschoolers. When active and 
participatory learning prevails, in primary edu- 
cation, it is possible to integrate preschoolers 
into regular schools when space is available. 
TV programs like Sesame Street, parent train- 
ing, and mass media campaigns on early stimu- 
lation can also be used to complement (or sub- 
stitute) preschool education (CENECA, 1995; 
Bus et al, 1995). Preschool education can be 
initially delivered with partial assistance from 
the mother or relative. This help keeps the cost 
of preschool projects similar to the cost of pri- 
mary education at least until reaching univer- 
sal preschooling (preschool classes need to be 
of small size and the unit cost can easily be 
twice as much the unit cost in primary). Even- 
tually, preschool education should reduce rep- 
etition in public primary schools (and free part 
of the huge amount of resources now wasted 
in repetition) and also increase the average 
number of grades passed (closing the present 
two-year gap between the six years of school- 
ing and the four grades passed). Increase in 
coverage also involves an increase in resources 
for education, given that private supply cannot 
expand unless subsidies (for example payment 
per child-day attended) are available. 







4. Learning experiences in high schools 
should be linked with everyday life and the 
working world to complement the gradual in- 
troduction of active and participatory educa- 
tion and to ease transition to the labor market. 
High schools should give special attention to 
communication skills, mathematics and science 
that are common to many job opportunities or 
further education. Participation of the local 
business community, opportunities for dual 
technical education as well as internships 
should be actively pursued. Opportunities for 
work (or even play) with computers should be 
encouraged. A detailed analysis of teaching and 
learning of foreign languages, including the 
pros and cons of a few-hours per week versus 
short time full “immersion” should be carried 
out because there are pressures for continuing 
with present schedules. In addition to develop- 
ing the ability to handle computer languages, 
there are role games (for example, “Build a 
City”) that stimulate the ability to: create al- 
ternatives, make decisions under uncertainty, 
programme use of resources, take into account 
complex relationships with environment and 
development problems, and to motivate par- 
ticipants to persevere for long hours playing 
the game. The fight against drugs and AIDS 
can benefit from extracurricular activities and 
youth programs offered in high schools and 
from community libraries operated in close re- 
lation to or even in the high school itself. Even 
though these strategies involve a substantial 
reallocation of resources, there is also a need 
for additional resources (in addition to those 
already considered in strategies 1 and 2 in- 
volving additional time, guidebooks and com- 
puters). 

5. The teaching staff should be reallocated 
according to changes in school enrollment and, 
at the same time, class size may be raised (for 
example, up to 30 or 40 students) to increase 
salaries. Enrollment changes are brought about 
by higher levels of economic activity that in- 
crease labor mobility, and by reducing the 
number of repeaters especially in initial grades 
through increased quality of education. So that 
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the enrollment pyramid would be broaden in 
the upper grades. Therefore, the teaching staff 
should undergo an annual reallocation to ad- 
just to those changes in enrollments. Negotia- 
tion of teacher contracts should include (if it is 
politically feasible) flexible allocation of teach- 
ing staff, although employment can be guaran- 
teed by increasing the daily schedule (if nec- 
essary). The experience of Rio Grande do Sul 
(Brazil) showed that better allocation of teach- 
ers enabled the system to expand enrollments 
and, at the same time, to increase teachers sala- 
ries without increasing the total budget. The 
long term salary strategy must be related to a 
short or medium term strategy for extending 
teaching time (and operate with a reasonable 
class size). Both strategies should be consis- 
tent over time. The long term salary strategy 
clearly involves a substantial increase in re- 
sources for education (ECLAC-UNESCO, 
1992) 

6. Educational reform should be implemented 
by teachers now working in LAC countries 
(an elite of good teachers and millions of poorly 
trained or untrained teachers) that cannot be 
replaced or retrained (within democratic rules 
of the game). Some 20% of LAC teachers have 
no professional training at all (UNESCO, 
1992). In addition, most future teachers are 
now trained through frontal teaching methods. 
However, it is possible to improve the selec- 
tion and training of future teachers and to 
gradually reform traditional frontal teaching 
methods (see point 2 above). Research has re- 
ported that teachers’ formal upgrading and on- 
the-job training have not increased student 
achievement (Arancibia, 1994; Schiefelbein 
and Simmons, 1984; see also Table 7) and that 
teacher incentives have not improved perform- 
ance (Hatry et al, 1994). Even teachers well 
aware of the need to attend to the students’ 
learning needs want to move their class as a 
group through a curriculum (Lash and 
Kirkpatrick, 1994). Some research shows that 
a teacher’s interest in teaching (for example, 
measured by priority assigned to becoming a 
teacher when enrolling for the first time in 



higher education) can offset low scores on 
achievement tests or poor grades in pre-serv- 
ice training. Follow up studies should be car- 
ried out to identify the weights to be assigned 
to “interest in teaching” and “academic grade 
averages or examination scores in pre-service 
training” in order to build an index to be used 
as an admission selection criteria. At the same 
time, the use of student guides for active and 
participatory learning experiences, and monthly 
local workshops for teachers to exchange com- 
ments on the use of such materials (or any 
other innovation teachers want to try out) 
should improve teaching by replacing frontal 
teaching methods. Finally, better teaching strat- 
egies for reading and writing should be in- 
cluded in pre-service training (UNESCO, 1993) 
and mentoring should be a key part of teach- 
ers’ pre-service programs. In summary, selec- 
tion mechanisms to raise commitment and in- 
centives for improving long term teachers’ pre- 
service training should be coupled with new 
learning approaches to create internal change 
and to overcome the training deficit in present 
teaching staff (Tedesco, 1994). Even though 
the teaching performance is a key element of 
the educational reform, this strategy involves 
reallocation of resources (and political will), 
rather than new resources (even though the 
long term salary strategy should play a role in 
getting support for the change). 

7. Decentralization and local participation 
should be encouraged, because centralized edu- 
cation management has not been successful. 
However, by no means can this process guar- 
antee an increase in the quality of education, 
and in several countries the decentralization is 
implemented for political, financial or admin- 
istrative reasons not linked with education. 
Evaluation of the decentralization experiences 
in Chicago and Kentucky is at most only en- 
couraging (David, 1994; Bryk et al, 1994; 
Walberg and Niemiec, 1994). Decentralization 
in LAC has yet to prove that quality can be 
improved, even though poor centralized ad- 
ministration may benefit from this process 
(Palma, 1995; Malpica, 1994; Prawda, 1992; 
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Winkler, 1991; Oliveira, 1989; Noah and 
Sherman, 1979). In the case of Chile, deci- 
sions were decentralized, but the subsidy per 
student (voucher) is established at the central 
level. However, there are “municipios” (coun- 
ties) of similar size with very different bu- 
reaucracies (for example, Providencia with 6 
and Antofagasta with 74 officials). On the other 
hand, coverage of additional demand by pri- 
vate universities in Brazil, Colombia and Chile 
has been very successful (even though poor 
quality institutions eventually go into 
bankrupcy). Decentralization is an area where 
follow up studies should be carried out in or- 
der to learn from experience. Community in- 
volvement is an attractive policy element, but 
it is difficult to implement in a class-stratified 
society (it will be difficult for groups from 
lower socioeconomic levels to play an effec- 
tive role or for deprived regions to reach re- 
ally good results). The fact that makes decen- 
tralization an attractive policy, makes its im- 
plementation a difficult task (Oliveira, 1989; 
Ogawa, 1994). For example, the 1980 decen- 
tralization in Argentina dismantled the statisti- 
cal system and legal norms were only enacted 
in 1993. The decentralization strategy mainly 
involves reallocation of resources. 

8. Testing and information should be further 
developed in the LAC region to help monitor 
the quality of education and its causal factors, 
inform public opinion about key educational 
issues, and build a social consensus and in- 
crease accountability of the use of educational 
resources (Puryear, 1995). However, simple 
correlation analysis between inputs and stu- 
dent achievement should be avoided as mis- 
leading, because student achievement level is 
a complex function of many interrelated fac- 
tors including past achievements, socioeco- 
nomic background, urban development level, 
and selection at entrance or at the end of each 
school year (or, even compulsory acceptance 
of all children demanding enrollment). For ex- 
ample, students from private schools usually 
have higher achievement scores than students 
from public schools. But, the difference is 







sometimes fully explained by the different so- 
cioeconomic background of students’ parents, 
or the fact that private schools can expel poor 
achievers, while public schools must accept 
all applicants. Policy makers should be aware 
that testing becomes, in fact, the real curricula 
of the system, therefore, items should reflect 
the true objectives of the educational system 
and high level skills should substitute tradi- 
tional recalling. Costs of testing and informa- 
tion programs are about 0.1% of the annual 
cost per student and results should be widely 
distributed through mass media for parents and 
other parties concerned to make informed de- 
cisions and for society at large to be able to 
make authorities accountable for the use of 
education resources. 

9. Production and use of education research 
findings should be subsidized to increase the 
efficiency of the educational system. Produc- 
tion of research is part of the development of 
graduate education, but use of research involves 
the continuous development of the regional 
exchange network REDUC and also of national 
networks. Available research findings should 
be used in diagnosing educational problems 
on the national and local levels, in identifying 
causes and alternative solutions or successful 
projects, and in designing policies. Otherwise, 
conventional wisdom will continue to be the 
main source informing decision making in edu- 
cation and, in turn, the number of examples of 
inappropriate policies, above mentioned, will 
grow. Given that benefits from educational re- 
search cannot be appropriated by researchers, 
there is a need for public subsidies to this ac- 
tivity. Some 1% of the educational budget 
should be allocated through externally reviewed 
project funding. 

10. Graduate education programs should be 
expanded to stimulate research and to train the 
future staff of university professors. Less than 
20% of university professors have doctoral 
training, therefore, university students are usu- 
ally trained by rote learning from a synthesis 
of outdated books. This low training level is 
related to low university professor salary lev- 
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els and to limited opportunities for national 
(or international) graduate studies. Even though 
university faculty salaries have been declining 
in real terms and cannot be substantially raised 
for the whole faculty (in the short term), sala- 
ries can be raised for the small elite of senior 
researchers of international standing that can 
staff graduate programs (and are at risk of 
moving abroad). This elite is about 10% of the 
university faculty. The cost of a program in- 
volving research grants for such an elite group 
(including the required complement of sala- 
ries) and doctoral fellowships should be near 
20% of public financing of the university (un- 
dergraduate) programs. Expansion of the un- 
dergraduate level usually can be made by the 
private sector if subsidies (through vouchers 
or loans) to students from low socioeconomic 
groups are provided (Becker, 1995). The re- 
covery from loans should be limited to a maxi- 
mum percentage of future income and a maxi- 
mum number of years. 

11. Financing of education should increase 
over time (in spite of potential savings due to 
higher efficiency) mainly due to a long term 
strategy for increasing salaries, preschooling, 
graduate programs and research. However, the 
private sector should mobilize a larger share, 
and the equity of resource distribution should 
also increase. In response to the high social 
rates of return of all educational levels, public 
and private financing of education in LAC 
countries should increase (Oliveira, 1989; 
ECLAC-UNESCO, 1992; World Bank, 1994; 
UNESCO et al, 1994; Birdsall, 1995). How- 
ever, additional financing should be related to 
some clear evidence of promising educational 
improvement trends (not for “more of the 
same”). When half of the fourth grade stu- 
dents are not even learning to “understand what 
they read” it is difficult for Congress or Secre- 
tary of Finance to increase the public flow of 
resources to education unless improvements 
can be foreseen. The reform strategy should 
implement successfully tested educational strat- 
egies and start with low cost changes (Wolff 
et al, 1993). As discussed in the ten previous 



strategies, there are many possibilities for im- 
proving the quality of education through tar- 
geting resources for socially agreed specific 
purposes. In a long term strategy, the flow of 
public resources should be gradually increased 
as improvements in education can be objec- 
tively described (measured if possible) and 
communicated through mass media (to strength 
social support). At the same time legal norms 
should be ennacted to increase cost sharing as 
much as possible, and use of international co- 
operation and financing should be improved 
(McMeekin, 1995). 

12. There is a new role for the Secretary of 
Education, particularly when the educational 
system is decentralized or private (Tedesco, 
1989). Six tasks should be highlighted: (i) im- 
prove efficiency by identifying promising pro- 
grams (educational and management), financ- 
ing of their evaluation, and widely distributing 
the results; (ii) support accountability by fi- 
nancing and monitoring testing systems (even 
though they could be implemented by univer- 
sities, NGOs or private groups), and publish- 
ing the results; (iii) help individual decision 
making by launching or strenghthening accredi- 
tation mechanisms, especially, for the higher 
education level; (iv) support research by oper- 
ating through semi-autonomous academic 
groups externally reviewed project funding; (v) 
improve equity by collecting and pricessing 
information that help to identify groups that 
need special norms, subsidies or incentives in 
order to reach socially agreed educational lev- 
els; and (vi) support social consensus by con- 
vening consultative mechanisms, supporting 
their work and further discussing and spread- 
ing their reports at local levels to encourage 
participation from parents and teachers. Since 
these are intellectually and politically extremely 
challenging tasks, a flexible public sector per- 
sonnel policy enabling recruitment of dynamic 
leaders into the sector, high level consultants, 
and continuous professional development of 
sector staff are essential to ensure success. 

These twelve strategies are presented as a 
starting point for discussion in each country. 
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and should ensure the feasibility of reaching 
the required levels of quality. They are mutu- 
ally related and, for example, the pressure for 
preschool expansion will be reduced when fron- 
tal teaching is quickly complemented by ac- 
tive and participatory learning, enhanced 
through the use of well tested student guide- 
books. Discussion of specific strategies among 
educational leaders outside the government, 
former senior policy-makers, and representa- 
tives of all parties concerned, should be able 
to prepare an effective agenda for action (Toro, 
1994). 

Reform should be developed in stages (as 
part of a long term strategy rather than as a 
drastic process) because attention should fo- 
cus on selected objectives of each stage (not 
all problems can be fought at the same time). 
Poverty and socioeconomic deprivation con- 
straining student achievement levels cannot be 
erased unless huge resources are movilized 
(Wells and Crain, 1994). To reduce segrega- 
tion USA implemented “busing”, and LAC also 
have similar segregation levels. In some coun- 
tries, more emphasis will be assigned to mobi- 
lizing private resources. In other countries, the 
emphasis may be given to compensating de- 
prived students (privileging preventive rather 
than remedial treatment) or professionalizing 
teachers. In each country an adequate set of 
incentives and a carefully crafted monitoring 
system should be worked out for implement- 
ing the selected strategy (Castro, 1994). How- 
ever, the set of strategies and incentives to im- 
prove the quality and efficiency of education 
eventually must be the object of a national 
consensus in each LAC country willing to im- 
plement a long term educational policy that 
effectively improves the learning processes at 
the classroom. 

Conclusions 

The twelve recommendations given in the pre- 
vious section are not of equal importance, are 
to a large extent closely linked, and aim to 
common goals. Below is a brief description of 







the goals to be reached through those recom- 
mendations. 

Educational reform must be inclusive. There 
is a need for substantive education reform. 
Since many stakeholders are affected by such 
reform and since teachers, in particular, will 
play a critical role in implementing reform, 
the reform process must be inclusive of all 
important interest groups. The result of the 
process should be a national consensus on strat- 
egies to raise the quality of schooling, espe- 
cially for the poor. 

Each child should be guaranteed a minimum 
basket of educational inputs, including materi- 
als for group and personal learning, textbooks, 
other instructional materials, and, most impor- 
tantly, a guaranteed number of hours of in- 
struction. The length of the school day and the 
length of the school year both need to be ex- 
tended, with important implications for teacher 
salaries and the teaching profession. 

Extra resources should be targeted to the 
children of low- income families. Improving the 
income distribution in Latin America will re- 
quire significantly higher investments in the 
human capital for the poor. These investments 
include increased access to pre-school, subsi- 
dized school lunches and school materials, the 
best rather than the worst teachers, and longer 
school days. 

Change the teaching of teachers. Aside from 
the student, the teacher is the most critical in- 
put to improving the classroom process to raise 
learning in the school. The quality and style of 
teaching must be improved, and this will re- 
quire better teacher training, stronger mentoring 
and group learning, and changing the reputa- 
tion of teaching as the career of last resort. 
University departments and other teacher train- 
ing institutes will themselves have to be re- 
formed, while teacher salaries will in the long 
run have to be increased to attract and retain 
good teachers. 

Improve the tradition of empirical research. 
Strengthening doctoral programs and research 
should gradually increase the training of the 
faculty and raise the quality of the higher edu- 
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cation. Institutional arrangements should be 
worked out to create critical mass, uses scarce 
resources, coordinate activities with native tal- 
ent working abroad, obtain first class peer re- 
view, and retain young talent in each country. 

Education reform, efficient use of resources 
and increases in public education budgets 
should be clearly linked. The quality of school- 
ing cannot be improved in a sustainable way 
without increasing public and private educa- 
tion expenditures and improving the use of 
those resources. On the other hand, for most 
countries in the Region, public expenditures 
should not be further increased in the absence 
of education reform. 

Educational policy based on good informa- 
tion and good analysis. Education policy mak- 
ers and decisionmakers need to increasingly 
use data and the results of research in formu- 
lating policy. Parents and teachers require in- 
formation on their school’s performance rela- 
tive to others especially in decentralized sys- 
tems. The capacity of university faculty to pro- 
duce and disseminate high quality educational 
research must be strengthened to inform policy 
analysis. 

The education ministry should play a key 
role in reforming education and raising qual- 
ity. Among the important tasks are to convene 
consultative mechanisms, obtain national sup- 
port for reform, identify and evaluate innova- 
tive programs, and to ensure relevant informa- 
tion on school performance is collected, proc- 
essed and widely disseminated to students, par- 
ents and teachers. 

Of course, the effort that each country should 
do in order to reach these goals will be different 
given that the base line will be different. There- 
fore the strategy for reform should be tailored to 
local needs. Each society has to decide on the 
educational level required to live peacefully in a 
democratic regime and to reach a sustainable 
economic development through international 
competition. “Non Scholae, sed vitae discimus” 
(not learning for the school, but for life). 
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